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need to leave at least this testimony in case death should come before
it is possible for me to declare myself better.
They are too willing to believe that we have let ourselves be led
astray. I have already seen this, at the time of the Dreyfus affair. . . .
Among the Dreyfusards, according to them, there could only be, in
addition to the known rascals and the anti-French antimilitarists, 6asy
marks. Well aware that truth was not on their side, they even went
to the point of constructing a defense of falsehood. There were dan-
gerous truths and useful lies. The love of truth was not devoid of some
stupidity: one had to distinguish; everything was relative; religion
alone could lay claim to absolute truth; but as soon as one descended
to the temporal, to history, the event, without any color of its own, took
on that of the lighting. The expedient was to be considered true.
Oh, how their eagerness in welcoming them today makes suspect
to me the obliging news-bulletins that are given us concerning the
failure of the Five-Year Plan, the distress of the U.S.S.R., the "Dniester
massacres . . ."! What blindness to inquiry! What lack of verification!
What sudden credence granted to the most debatable, most interested
evidence! I refuse to see any real critical spirit in any skepticism that
applies itself in but one direction. How can one form an opinion on the
basis of such suspect data? How can one fail to suspect, behind this
molding of opinion, some abominable deceit, since they deign to throw
light on only one side of the question?
It sometimes happens, even often, I hope, that the secret cause of a
certain act, apparently inexplicable, unconfessable as slanderers are
only too willing to believe, is of such a nature that its revelation . . .
(to be filled in), through modesty; he would look as if he were showing
off. Charming page by Sterne in the chapter of Tristram Shandy con-
cerning Yorick's horse:
". . . choosing rather to bear the contempt of his enemies and the
laughter of his friends, than undergo the pain of telling a story which
might seem a panegyric upon himself.'*
I have sometimes happened to suffer dreadfully from certain at-
tacks; but in the long run my enemies have helped me, and perhaps
even more than my friends.
Bayonne, 5 May
In the train. Extraordinary beauty of the newly awakened green-
swards and of the tender foliage; sharper and, as it were, more ravish-
ing than in Normandy. I am again amazed, as when I came back from
the Congo; amazement that I then thought I owed to being accustomed
to the darker verdure of the tropics; but now I believe the quality of